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The play gained in vigour and truth; the audience forgot that the)
were sitting- in their seats; in Sylvaine was suddenly realized that pheno-
menon called "presence/' without which an actor is but a cardboard
puppet. By her voice, her movements, the curve of her back, and
thanks to the mysterious power that emanated from his young mistress,
Wilner took his audience out of themselves and led them into the world
he desired.

In the meantime he himself, walking up and down, looking at his
watch, opening one of the pass-doors, taking the feel of the audience
growing indignant over a couple of empty seats, became vaguely aware
of Marthe Bonnefoy and Madame Stenn in the shadows of box No 6
and behind them the President and Simon Lachaume.

He started as someone coughed and felt murderous.

In his own way he too was suffering from stage-fright.

Sylvaine finished the act to the same rhythm she had begun it, and
the audience, carried away, gave her a sincere and generous ovation.

The crowd spread out into the foyer.

The men, walking slowly, stooping a little in their black coats and
stiff shirts, looked like a lot of penguins paired with hens from the most
diverse species of birds.

And yet these penguins and these multi-coloured birds represented
all that was most cultured and intellectually subtle in the world; there
were eight hundred people there who were arbiters of taste, success
and fashion for the rest of the white race, whose dresses, jewels, aesthetic
theories and judgments were awaited and emulated in London, Rome,
New York, Stockholm, Belgrade and Buenos Aires. They were not all
equally remarkable, but as a whole they were of significant quality.

This society liked its meat a little high. It must be admitted, how-
ever, that it offered some resistance to complete decomposition, since,
in spite of what was said in every generation, it had preserved through
revolutions, ruins and wars, its quality and its supremacy over two
centuries.

There were also to be seen among them a large number of foreigners,
or rather cosmopolitans, people who knew every capital but whom the
Place de la Concorde attracted invincibly like a mirror, a decoy, bird-
lime, and who, preserving the passports and nationality of the country
of their birth, ended up by becoming Parisians both in thought and
appearance.

The only unusual presence was that of Strinberg. He walked up and
down in the company of Baron Schoudler; in his shirt-front he wore
two pearls as big as blackbirds' eggs, and swayed gently in his long
sloping boots. It was impossible to tell if he were amused, or merely
interested. He was smoking huge cigarettes with gold tips, which he
let fall behind him after taking four puffs. And the policeman on
duty, instead of asking him politely to go and smoke in the vestibule,
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